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£ This  Introductory  is  printed  as  delivered,  with  these  exceptions  only,  that 
a few  passages  toere  omitted  on  October  ls£,  simply  for  want  of  lime, 
and  that  the  quotations  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  given  both  in 
English  and  in  the  originals. ~] 


Gentlemen, 

The  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  opening  of  our  Medical  Schools  fo. 
Winter  Session  must,  I think,  be  what  gardeners  call  “a  hardy  annual.”  V 
frosty  breath  of  medical  criticism,  even  that  of  the  “ Lancet,”  and  the  stormy  receptic 
it  has  sometimes  met  with  from  its  audience,  have  both  failed  to  destroy  it.  In 
England  it  flourishes  and  blossoms  in  October,  whilst  in  more  northern  latitudes,  such 
as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen,  it  braves  the  chill  airs  of  November.  Tear  by 
year  in  our  Medical  Council  its  destruction  has  been  discussed,  and  yet  it  survives. 
Good  reasons  might,  no  doubt,  be  given  for  the  continuance  of  this  old  custom.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  “old  familiar  faces”  of  our  former  teachers  and 
fellow  students  : the  men  who  sat  with  us  on  those  benches  where  you  are  now  sitting, 
or  who  lecture  thus,  not  unpleasingly,  from  the  place  where  the  speaker  is  standing. 
Pleasant  as  such  associations  for  the  most  part  are,  they  are  not  unmixed  with  pain. 
Though  the  theatre  may  seem  crowded,  there  are  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  our  old  com- 
panions— vacant  places,  due  to  the  scythe  of  the  Great  Mower.  As  memory  dwells 
fondly  on  the  name  of  some  chosen  companion,  now  alas ! no  more  amongst  us,  the 
pathetic  lament  of  Shenstone  for  his  friend  falls  from  the  lips. 

Heu  ! quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari, 

Quam  tui  meminisse !  *  * 

Of  fellow  students  of  mine,  a Loane,  a Cockerton  and  a King,  die  of  fevers  caught  in 
the  discharge  of  daily  duties,  and  may  thus  not  inaptly  be  termed  medical  martyrs. 
Galbraith  and  Greenaway  die,  whilst  still  at  their  posts  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
victims  to  phthisis  ; but  whilst  dying,  still  striving  to  heal  the  maladies  of  others,  f 
"Whilst  the  brilliant  and  gifted  Heckford  lived  just  long  enough  to  perform  nearly  all 
the  capital  operations  in  surgery,  with  more  than  average  success;  and  to  found  and 
endow  a hospital  for  children,  which  is  his  best  monument.  “ He  sleeps  the  sleep  of 
moriality ! But  we  are  not  unmindful  of  our  Achilles.  In  life  and  in  death  he  is 
equally  the  object  of  our  regard  and  veneration.”  J 

We  must  not  pursue  these  recollections.  The  Medical  Art  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  the  living.  Before  me,  besides  old  teachers  and  old  friends,  with  whom  one  likes 
to  recall  the  past  with  its  pleasures  and  pains,  is  a host  of  young  faces — the  faces  of 
those  who  are  preparing  to  follow  our  footsteps,  and  to  pursue  like  studies  to  ours  in 
the  same  lecture-theatres,  and  in  the  hospital  adjoining.  I could  wish  that  the  task  of 
addressing  them  had  fallen  to  abler  and  more  eloquent  lips  than  mine.  There  are  those 


* It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  this.  A rough  idea  may,  perhaps,  he  given  of  it  thus : 

To  struggle  in  the  world’s  campaign, 

And  battle  hard,  gives  far  less  pain, 

Than  to  remember  thee ! 

For  an  active  meaning  of  versari  see  Ciesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiv. 

t To  these  we  must  add  the  names  of  the  genial  and  witty  Maliony,  and  of  Peachey  (already  no  mean 
Botanist)  and  Michell,  of  Uedruth,  who  gave  promise  of  excellent  work  in  experimental  physiology. 
There  may  be  others,  of  whose  deaths  I have  no  knowledge. 

* Imitated  from  vv.  69,  70  Iliad,  Book  xxiii.  See  also  “The  Pursuits  of  Literature,”  p.  171, 
Eleventh  Edition,  for  the  following 

EuSets!  aAA’  on  -CIO  AcAacr/icvot  etrptcv,  A^iAAeu 
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on  whom  the  duty  more  properly  devolved.  Why  they  flinched  from  it  I know  not, 
Tin  less  that  modesty  is  so  often  allied  with  genius.  Or  that  year  by  year  as  familiar 
truths  fall  on  accustomed  ears,  it  becomes  harder  to  speak  with  propriety  those  common- 
places Avhich  yet  ought  to  be  spoken ,* * * §  for  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a sort  of  family- 
likeness  in  these  Introductories.  Hence  perhaps  some  of  the  more  ambitious  amongst 
my  colleagues  preferred  to  take  more  original  flights  of  fancy. 

Gentlemen,  I will  make  no  attempts  at  eloquence.  Mine  shall  be  the  humbler  task 
of  striving  to  be  useful.  When  seeking  for  the  key-note,  perhaps  I should  rather  say 
the  dominant  idea,  for  this  address,  there  were  several  more  or  less  tempting  themes 
which,  on  maturer  thought,  I was  compelled  to  reject.  One  such  was  the  relations  of 
the  medical  profession  to  that  sacred  one  which  is  perhaps  the  only  calling  which  truly 
ranks  above  it.  As  a body,  we  have  long,  though  I believe  very  unjustly,  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  a preponderance  of  Atheists,  or  at  least  Sceptics  in  our  ranks.  But  if 
science  can  point  to  her  Pascals,  Leibnitz’s,  and  Newtons  as  proofs  that  philosophy  and 
piety  need  not  be  divorced,  Medicine  can  show  her  Harveys,  Ambroise  Pares,  and 
Boerhaaves  as  examples  of  the  same.  The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
who  was  also  the  first  physiologist  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  day,  and  the 
creator  of  Modern  Surgery  were  both  not  only  sincere  Christians,  but  Catholics  also. 

The  mistake  has  perhaps  originated  in  the  imperfect  scholarship  of  those  who  con- 
founded our  Celsus  of  the  first  century,  who  “ being  dead,  yet  speaketh,”  in  his  works, 
with  the  sceptical  Celsus  who  was  answered  by  Origen,  whose  writings,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  quoted  by  this  Father,  have  gone  into  that  Limbo  to  which  the  common 
sense  of  humanity  usually  consigns  such  rubbish. 

The  Biography  of  one  of  our  great  Physicians  or  Surgeons  would  have  been  a 
grateful  task  had  I possessed  that  art  of  portraiture,  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  felicitous. 
Every  year,  too,  some  of  our  great  Masters  are  commemorated  in  set  orations  : Harvey, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians,  John  Hunter,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

To  vindicate  the  Medicine  of  the  past  from  the  thoughtless  and  flippant  criticism  of 
the  present  would  have  been  a more  congenial  task  to  one  who  shares  some  of  the 
tastes  of  “ Old  Mortality.”  I had  even  planned  a sort  of  sketch  of  the  debts  due  to 
Hippocrates  from  Modern  Medicine.  This  was  chiefly  based  upon  the  “ Aphorisms.” 
Dr.  Beghie,  at  Edinburgh, f and  M.  Mailliot}:  have  nobly  performed  this  task,  founding 
their  remarks  not  on  the  Aphorisms,  but  on  the  whole  of  his  published  works;  they 
have  thus  anticipated  the  task  I had  planned  for  myself.  The  metrical  precepts  of  the 
School  of  Salerno,  with  their  jingling  leonine  verses§  and  quaint  observations,  would 
perhaps  have  surprised  those  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  people 
never  washed  themselves ! and  that  the  monks  were  especially  distinguished  for 
their  uncleanliness  - this,  though  many  a noble  lavatory  of  theirs  remains — witness 
that  of  Gloucester  cathedral  for  one  ! Easy  indeed  would  have  been  the  task  to  show  you 
that  there  were  many  mighty  men  of  medicine  before  those  medical  Agamemnons, 
Brodie  and  Bright.  || 

Vivisection  again  was  a tempting  topic,  and  one  on  which  I could  claim  to  speak 
with  some  authority,  as  knowing  the  needs  of  my  Art  as  a practical  physician,  knowing 
the  needs  of  physiology  as  the  truest  basis  for  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
knowing  the  needs  of  the  earnest  student,  from  former  experience  as  a Tutor,  and 
present  experience  as  an  Examiner.  Much  irrelevant  matter,  I had  almost  said 
nonsense,  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Because  our 
modern  Nimrods  or  enthusiastic  steeple-chasers  may  sometimes  be  cruel  to  their  dogs 
or  horses,  because  pigeons  may  be  mangled  at  Hurlingham,  or  the  fishmonger  or 
cook  may  cruelly  crimp  the  captured  cod,  are  these  reason  why  I should  needlessly 
torture  a rabbit  or  a frog  ? On  the  other  hand  because  French  veterinarians,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  practised  almost  fiendish  cruelties  on  horses  at  the  school  at  Alfort, 
is  British  Physiology  to  be  blamed  Y Even  if  some  German  or  Italian  savants  have, 


* “ Difficile  est  proprid  communia  dieere.” — Horatii,  A.  P.,  v.  128. 

t Address  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  1875. 

X “ Traitd  pratique  d’Auscultation.”  Baillibre,  Paris,  1874. 

§ “ Lumiua  mane,  manits  surgens  gelidft  lavet  lind& 
llac  iliac  modicum  pergat,  modicum  sua  membra 
Extendat,  crines  pectat,  dentes  fricet:  ista 
Confortunt  cerebrum,  confortant  eastern  membra, 
Lote  eale,  sta  pranse,  vel  i frigesce  minute.” 

||  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi. 


Uorat.  Carmin.,  Lib.iv.  9,  1.  25. 
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in  their  enthusiasm  for  science,  inflicted  agonies  which  were  needless  on  the  animals 
with  which  they  experimented,  are  all  who  experiment  on  animals  to  be  branded  with 
the  same  obloquy  F I trow  not!  If  so,  Harvey,  and  both  Hunters  and  the  gentle 
Jenner,  to  whom  beauty  owes  so  much,  and  Bell,  and  Hope,  and  Marshall  Hall,  not  to 
mention  many  illustrious  foreign  names,  must  all  share  the  infamy.  Yet,  if  these 
men  were  wrong,  their  example  would  not  justify  me.  But  there  is  scarcely  a great 
discovery  in  Medicine  or  Surgery  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  basis  of  experiment. 
It  is  tmo  that  patient  and  laborious  clinical  examination  of  the  experiments  which  are 
worked  out  for  us  by  accidents  and  diseases,  will,  as  has  been  shown  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  often  lead  to  results  almost  identical  with  those  gained  by  experiments  on 
animals.  Gentlemen,  no  man  alive  abhors  needless  cruelties  to  animals  more  than 
I do,  for  I believe  with  Coleridge,  that — 

“ He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 
and  I can  echo  the  words  of  Wordsworth : — 

“ This  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  both  divide, 

Taught  both  by  what  she*  shews  and  what  conceals 
Never  to  take  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
In  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels ! ” 

But  surely  if  those  who  blindly  oppose  all  experiments  upon  Animals  could  live  hut  a 
short  while  within  the  walls  of  a great  hospital  like  the  “ London,”  or  see  what  almost 
every  medical  man  in  active  practice  constantly  sees,  the  terrible  sufferings  of  human 
beings  from  accident  and  disease,  (say  for  instance,  the  horrors  of  heart-disease,  the 
tortures  of  cancer,  the  slow  martyrdom  of  phthisis  in  some  of  its  forms;  or  the  agonies, 
ten-fold  worse  than  those  of  the  rack,  inflicted  by  some  injuries  to  the  nervous  system), 
they  would  alter  their  opinions,  or  at  least  their  opposition  would  be  less  keen.  We 
know  how  much  of  the  suffering  we  see  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  its  causes.  For  it 
is  a remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  pathology  of  a disease  (I  do  not  say  its  morbid 
anatomy  merely)  is  pretty  fairly  understood,  we  are  able  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  to  relieve,  if  not  to  cure.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  have  inhaled  Chloroform,  then  but  little  known  and  little  used,  his  life  would 
in  all  human  probability  have  been  saved.  But  substances  like  chloroform  must  first 
be  tested  upon  animals.  Do  we  not,  one  and  all  of  us,  know  of  precious  lives,  dear  to 
their  relations,  dear  to  their  friends,  dear  perhaps  to  a whole  nation — lives  like  those 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  or  young  Hallam,  or  some  less  illustrious,  but  no  less 
dear,  for  whom  their  friends  would  gladly  give  not  one,  or  two,  but  a hecatomb  of 
meaner  lives.  This  is  no  mere  sentimentality.  The  coldest  utilitarian  would 
probably  grant  us  that  human  lives  are  more  precious  than  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
And  HE  who  “ spake  as  never  man  spake  ” has  told  us  “ how  much  better  is  a man 
than  a sheep,”  and  that  we  “are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.” 

Vivisection,  however,  has  been  abused.  I will  not  justify  the  man  who  will  torture 
an  animal  merely  to  get  a pretty  specimen  for  his  cabinet.  There  must  be  a higher 
object  than  this,  or  we  shall,  on  the  same  principle,  applaud  the  brutalizing  spectacles 
of  the  Roman  Colosseum,  and  justify  the  artist  who  murdered  that  he  might  obtain 
the  true  expression  of  death ! 

There  should  then  be  regulation  of  vivisection,  but  it  must  come,  in  my  opinion, 
from  a healthy  public  opinion,  within  and  without  the  profession,  and  not  from  legal 
enactments  winch  can  only  end  in  failure  unless  supported  by  this  opinion. 

W ere  I to  continue  this  catalogue  of  things  which  might  have  formed  the  staple  of 
this  Introductory,  I should  have  no  time  for  the  real  business  of  to-day.  That  subject 
is  : How  are  you  best  to  train  yourselves  for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  P Some  of 
you  may  perhaps  wonder  to  hear  me  say  “ train  yourselves.”  “ Do  we  not,”  you  will 
reply,  “ come  here  to  be  trained,  and  pay  fees  [even  large  fees,  from  a student’s  point 
of  view]  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  taught  our  profession  ? ” Yes,  but  we  cannot 
train  you  unless  you  also  teach  and  train  yourselves,  and  thus  cooperate  in  our  en- 
deavours. Without  this  resolute  effort  on  your  part,  all  our  teaching  must  be  in  vain. 
You  must  bring  to  your  work  not  the  mere  material  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands,  by 
which  the  outward  symbols  of  disease  aro  recognised.  You  must  bring  also  that  inner 
eye  of  the  mind  of  which  our  great  Dramatist  has  spoken,  though  anticipated  in  this 


* Nature. 
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by  the  sacred  writers,*  and  by  some  classical  authors— that  eye  of  the  mind,  those  cars 
of  the  soul,  and  those  far-reaching  sympathies  which  are  more  than  fingers  to  the 
artist  and  the  skilled  mechanician.  Let  me  say,  again — You  must  be  willing  to  be 
taught ! Seldom  indeed  can  medical  students  bo  reproached  with  unwillingness  to 
learn.  The  master  minds  of  our  profession  usually  find  no  lack  of  scholars,  eager  and 
anxious  to  gather  up  every  crumb  ot  knowledge  that  falls  from  their  lips.  But  1 want 
to  caution  you  against  a danger  which  chielly  threatens  what  1 may  call  the  clever  or 
precocious  student.  A man  who  learns  quickly  gains  a scholarship  or  exhibition  in 
his  first  year  at  a medical  school  or  College — a good  thing  in  itself,  since  to  have  begun 
well  is  to  have  done  no  small  part  of  a man’s  work.f  Butr  although  rarely,  it  does 
now  and  again  happen,  that  such  a success  is  the  ruin  of  a man  who  would  have  done 
very  well  if  some  of  his  fellow-students  had  only  beaten  him  in  the  contest  for  the 
scholarship.  The  “shallow  draughts”  of  learning  he  has  taken  have  “ intoxicated 
the  brain  ” — he  now  begins  to  hold  his  head  high  above Ml  his  fellow's — to  despise  men 
wrho  are  perhaps  far  his  superiors,  and  w’ho  prove  themselves  such  in  the  long  run.  lie 
looks  dowm  upon  his  teachers,  and  upon  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  his  hospital, 
because  perhaps  he  has  picked  up  some  scrap  of  information  from  a medical  periodical, 
or  from  some  manual,  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  The  consequence  is,  that  such 
a man  is  soon  left  in  his  ignorance.  Too  proud  to  leam,  neither  his  fellow's,  nor  his 
teachers  take  the  trouble  to  instruct  him,  or  to  correct  his  mistakes.  At  last  he  is 
taught  his  folly  by  some  fiasco  in  a court  of  law',  or  at  the  bedside  of  some  patient, 
where  his  ignorance  is  patent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  ignorance  is  exposed,  to  their 
delight  and  his  chagrin,  by  some  Mrs.  Gamp  or  Mrs.  Harris ! 

Let  me  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  that  you  may  learn  much  from  the  very  w'orst  physician 
or  surgeon.  His  very  errors  may  instruct  you.  There  is  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low,  from  whom  you  may  not  learn  something.  The  rustic  ploughman  is  often  a 
well-read  man  in  the  Book  of  Nature.  Great  Naturalists  like  Linnaeus  and 
Agassiz  are  never  too  proud  to  learn  from  a fisherman,  a shepherd,  or  a trapper.  They 
“ Know  that  pride, 

Howe’er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty 

Is  littleness.  That  he  who  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing,  hath  faeulties 

Which  he  has  never  used;  that  thought  with  him 

Is  in  its  infancy.  The  man  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  one 

The  least  of  Nature’s  works,  one  who  might  move 

The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  Wisdom  holds 

Unlawful  ever.”} 

If  you  are  willing  to  be  taught,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  teachers,  or  of  the  means  of  study 
here.  The  situation  and  the  size  of  our  hospital  ensure  for  you  a mass  of  material 
whose  only  fault  is  that  the  mass  is  too  large  ! You  will,  in  your  four-years’  course, 
have  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  disease  or  accident.  Many  an  image  of  pale 
death,  § many  dreadful  shapes  of  disease  will  meet  you  here.  Nor  will  there  be 
wanting  those  slighter  and  more  trivial  ills  of  humanity  which  are  often  the  most 
lucrative  branch  of  our  practice.  As  in  some  ancient  temple,  or  some  modern  shrine, 
the  votive  tablets  ||  display  diseases  of  almost  every  organ  and  every  limb,  so  in  our  hospital 
you  will  find  the  Eye,  the  Ear,  the  Skin,  Heart  and  Lungs,  and  Digestive  Organs,  and 
those  which  preside  over  the  beginnings  of  life— Medicme,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  in 
all  their  departments,  all  fully  represented.  I will  not  say  our  Hospital  and  School 
are  the  best  of  all  possible  hospitals  und  schools.  But  I will  say  this,  that  here  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  learn  need  never  say  that  he  is  in  want  of  the  material.  I do 
not  stand  here  to  pronounce  panegyrics  upon  my  colleagues,  either  past  or  present. 
But  I ufiirrn  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  staff  ot  the  London  Hospital  and  its 
College  have  never  been  in  the  rear  of  Medical  Science.  When  physiological  and 
pathological  chemistry  were  in  their  infancy,  we  had  our  Ycllowly  ; when  little  was 
known  of  polarized  light,  we  hud  our  Pereira,  whose  work  on  that  subject  is  still  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  a student  can  read.  Our  llamsbotham  wrote  a work  on 
Obstetrics  whose  pages  and  plates  continue  to  be  plagiarized  by  almost  every  author 


* “ In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.”— Shakespeare. 

“ To  us  b(J)9a\fiovs  ttjs  6 tauotas  v/xd>u.” — Eph.  i.  18. 

Well  begun  is  hall  done.”  The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  ITosiod. 

X Wordsworth.  § “ Plurima  Mortis  imago.”  II  Horatii  Carmin.  L,  V.,  v.  13, 14. 
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who  has  followed  him.  When  Louis  and  Laennec’s  researches  in  chest  disease  were 
as  yet  almost  unknown  to  the  profession,  the  elder  Davies  was  teaching  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope,  and  expounding  the  mysteries  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  The 
Ophthalmoscope  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  born  here,  for  Helmholz  took  the 
idea  from  our  Gumming.  In  the  far  West  of  England  and  of  the  world,  it  is  often  said 
“ We  like  to  get  a London  Hospital  man,  because  he  is  sure  to  be  a practicul  man.” 
Now  there  is  one  kind  of  practical  man  which  is  another  name  for  ignorance  of  almost 
everything.  When  a man  has  just  scraped  through  a pass  examination,  when  he  is 
too  lazy  to  try  and  find  out  the  “ why  and  because  ” of  things,  he  very  often  says  with 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders : “ Well,  you  know,  I wouldn’t  give  a fig  for  your  science, 
and  all  your  ’ologies  and  ’isms;  I’m  a practical  man  myself.”  Now,  I hope  that  is 
not  our  character  at  the  London  Hospital,  whether  teachers  or  taught.  I trust  our 
practical  man  is  one  of  a different  type  from  this.  Let  us  take  for  example  a case  of 
Drowning : — Is  the  really  practical  man  the  one  who  hangs  the  body  up  by  the  legs, 
and  has  it  rolled  about  on  casks,  and  applies  unlimited  mustard  to  the  calves  ! that  is 
one  sort  of  practicality  certainly.  If  you  or  I fall  into  the  water,  and  lose  conscious- 
ness, let  us  rather  have  a disciple  of  Marshall  Hall  or  Sylvester ! It  is  sometimes  said, 
hut  I think  very  unjustly,  that  a man  of  great  learning  is  apt  to  stand  helpless  and 
paralyzed  at  the  bedside  of  disease  and  accident,  when  a man  of  less  knowledge  and 
less  learning  is  full  of  resources  and  helpfulness.  Well,  for  my  part,  Gentlemen,  I 
don’t  believe  it.  I know  full  well  that  “fools  rush  in  where  aDgels  fear  to  tread.” 
I know  too  that  a man  who  has  never  fired  a gun  may  chance  to  make  a centre  the 
first  time  he  pulls  the  trigger,  but  I have  yet  to  learn  that  a Graves  or  a Trousseau  were  any 
worse  practitioners  for  their  almost  encyclopaedic  erudition,  or  that  any  man  alive  is  a 
better  practitioner  by  reason  of  ignorance.  Let  me  tell  you,  who  are  to-day  commencing 
the  study  of  the  Medical  Art,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible,  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  he, 
to  leam  it  from  the  pages  of  a Manual,  however  excellent,  or  from  the  practice  of  one 
man  however  eminent,  Unsuspected  sources  of  danger  and  disease  lurk  in  the  cos- 
metics used  by  one  sex,  and  in  the  luxuries  consumed  by  the  other.  Nay,  even  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  may  teem  with  danger,  and  our  houses,  furniture  and  wearing- 
apparel  may  all  contain  poisons.  It  has  long  been  known  that  bright,  grass-green 
colour,  whether  on  wall-papers  or  ball-dresses,  contains  a great  proportion  of  Arsenic, 
and,  besides  a host  of  minor  ills,  may  even  lead  to  death.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
novelty  to  some  to  learn  that  there  is  hardly  any  colour  in  the  present  day  that  may 
not  contain  Arsenic.  Chemists  have  long  told  us  that  Magenta,  Euchsine,  Mauve  and 
other  bright  aniline  dyes,  which  are  prepared  with  Arsenious  Acid,  still  retain  and  cling 
to  a large  proportion  of  the  poison.  But  I can  tell  you  further  from  my  own  knowledge, 
and  it  is  confirmed  l>y  Dr.  George  Johnson,  Mr.  Michel!  Clarke  and  Dr.  Tidy,  that 
wall-papers  of  the  most  sober  duns  or  greys  may  be  equally  dangerous,  so  that  the 
only  safety  in  wall-papers  is  to  have  them  analysed.  Purriers  again  use  this  poison, 
so  that  furs  worn  in  dress,  or  the  “woolly  lambs  ” and  other  toys  of  infants  may  not 
be  so  innocent  as  they  look.  As  regards  Lead,  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  poison 
may  find  an  entry  into  the  body,  are  almost  innumerable.  Besides  the  trades  exposed 
to  its  influence,  I myself  have  met  with  cases  of  lead-poisoning  from  beer-engines, 
water-pipes  and  cisterns,  metal  tea  pots,  glazed  earthenware  and  hardware,  hair-dyes, 
hair-washes  and  other  cosmetics,  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  wine,  preserved  meats,  and  even 
from  mulligatawny  soup  ! Dr.  George  Johnson  has  recorded  other  sources,  at  first  sight, 
just  as  unlikely.  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have  more  than  once  traced  the  poison  of 
typhoid  fever  to  the  admixture  of  impure  water  with  milk.  Subtle  animal  poisons,  para- 
sites like  the  trichina  spiralis,  and  the  various  families  of  worms  may  be  fouud  in  the  car- 
cases of  animals  sent  to  market  for  food.  Ordinary  cooking  does  not  destroy  these  poisons, 
or  the  ova  of  these  parasites.  Even  our  drugs  are  often  adulterated.  Thus  Bismuth  may 
contain  Arsenic ; Santonine,  one  of  our  best  remedies  for  worms,  may  contaiu  Boracic  Acid; 
and  Strychnine  has  before  now  been  substituted  for  Salicine.  I trust  these  examples  will 
convince  you  that  Chemistry  is  one  of  those  studies  which  no  medical  man  ought  to 
neglect.  You  will  find  that  many  clergymen,  private  gentlemen,  and  even  village 
schoolmasters,  and  sometimes  schoolmistresses  too,  now  gam  some  insight  into  chemical 
laws.  As  they  all  associate  this  with  our  profession,  and  hold  Galenicals  and  Chemicals 
to  be  identicals,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  it.  You  may  be 
excused  for  being  a poor  classic,  but  if  you  don’t  know  the  difference  between  white 
and  blue  vitriol,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  you  will  not  so  readily  be  forgiven.  I wish  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  on  this  matter  could  be  carried  out, 
and  the  elements  of  chemistry  wore  taught  to  all,  us  they  doubtless  have  been  to  some  of 
you,  before  you  come  to  a medical  school.  Your  chemical  teachers  bore  could  then 
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enlarge  on  the  special  applications  of  chemistry  to  medicine,  and  would  no  longer  have 
to  occupy  their  time  and  yours  with  what  I may  call  the  “ beggarly  elements  ” of 
rudimentary  chemistry.  Ibis  introduces  us  to  the  question  of  preliminary  education 
in  general.  I can  scarcely  forbear  wishing,  Gentlemen,  that  your  parents  and  guardians 
were  all  sitting  beside  you.  I would  say  to  them — and  feeble  as  is  my  voice,  I hope 
by  means  of  the  press,  it  may  reach  them  yet— I would  say  to  thorn,  you  cannot  give 
your  boys  too  good  a preliminary  education  if  they  are  to  enter  the  medical  profession, 
and  to  follow  it  with  credit  and  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  to  their  patients.  The 
preliminary  training  cannot  be  too  liberal.  Dou’t  be  satisfied  with  English,  or  with 
one  or  two  continental  languages.  Give  them  a thorough  grounding  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  elementary  Mathematics.  The  boy  will  thus  escape  that  terrible  crux  of  having 
to  listen  to  lectures,  and  read  books  in  what  is  to  him  a new  and  foreign  language,  or 
to  speak  more  properly,  half  a dozen  foreign  languages  at  once.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  not  only  medicine,  but  science  generally,  employs  a monstrous,  barbarous,  hybrid 
and  awkward  terminology.  Like  the  British  Constitution,  this  has  been  the  growth  of 
ages.  Like  that,  too,  it  has  its  advantages ; and  even  if  we  deplore  it,  we  cannot  help 
it.  Few  lectures  here  or  elsewhere,  few  text  books  but  shall  contain  a hundred  words 
which  are  the  veriest  Chinese  to  the  man  who  has  never  studied  what  are  called  the 
dead  languages.  I state  deliberately  that  nine-tenths  of  the  plucks  or  failures  at 
examining-boards— and  I have  prepared  men  for  every  medical  diploma  in  the  three 
kingdoms — are  due  to  defective  preliminary  education.  Why,  men  come  up  to  our 
Medical  Schools  who  cannot  spell  or  write  their  own  language  grammatically,  and  they 
are  expected  in  three  or  four  years’  time  to  answer  questions  in  Anatomy,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  Sciences,  the  terms  of  which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Latin  or  Greek. 
In  a vast  number  of  instances  these  men  overcome  these  difficulties.  They 
work  hard,  far  harder  than  they  ever  ought  to  do;  and  I have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  improvement  in  a man’s  style,  the  improvement  in  every  way, 
which  has  taken  place  in  candidates  between  two  examinations.  Let  parents  and 
guardians  ask  themselves,  is  this  fair,  is  it  right  to  let  a growing  lad  come  up  to  town 
overweighted  in  this  way,  for  the  great  competitive  struggle  which  lies  before  him? 
I don’t  care  how  good  the  material  of  the  boy’s  mind,  1 don’t  care  what  his  genius 
may  be, — if  he  has  to  he  puzzling  over  his  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  learning  the 
Latin  or  English  grammar  when  he  ought  to  be  studying  the  cases  in  the  hospital 
wards ; depend  upon  it,  it  is  grossly  unfair.  You  will  say  no  one  can  enter  the  Medical 
profession  now  without  a preliminary  examination.  I know  it,- but  of  some  of  these 
examinations  (for  there  are  many),  I will  only  say  that  the  meshes  of  their  nets  are 
either  very  wide,  or  very  easily  broken  ! I fear  there  is  a great  defect  still  in  many  of 
our  middle  class  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  system  of  scholarships 
and  prizes  is  to  blame  for  these  defects  ; because,  they  say,  only  the  clever  boys  are 
encouraged,  and  all  the  others  are  discouraged  and  neglected.  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree 
with  this.  If  a schoolmaster  has  to  train  boys  for  higher  examinations,  if  he  has  to 
keep  up  or  gain  a reputation  for  preparing  boys  for  the  Universities,  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  Boards,  and  for  the  Civil  Service,  or  to  gain  only  Medical  exhibitions — if  his 
aim  be  still  higher — to  train  future  Senior  Wranglers  and  Double  Firsts,  I say  that 
the  whole  standard  of  education  in  that  school  has  been  raised  and  will  be  raised,  and 
the  dullest  boy  in  the  school  will  probably  gain  some  advantage  from  it.  The  School- 
master has  in  this  way  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  and  he  himself  gains  a higher 
training,  for  docendo  docemur.  Besides,  we  made  a sort  of  crucial  experiment  at  this 
hospital,  as  regards  Medical  education,  and  the  prize  system.  I say  we  made  it, 
Gentlemen,  but  it  was  whilst  I was  a student,  and  I was  one  of  the  victims.  What  I 
mean  is  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  or  more  of  the  Examining  Boards  all  the  prizes, 
medals,  and  scholarships  and  rewards  of  all  kinds  were  done  away  with,  except  about 
a couple  of  medals  for  3rd  or  4th  years’  Students,  not  given  by  the  College,  but  by  the 
Hospital.  Well,  the  experiment  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  well  as  was  expected.  Indeed 
I believe  the  thing  turned  out  very  badly — and  after  some  years’  trial,  the  experiment 
was  abandoned.  We  have  now  returned  to  the  prize  system,  and  this  very  year 
some  nine  or  more  principal  prizes  (not  to  reckon  tho  appointments,  and  others  of 
minor  value),  whose  worth  in  money  alone  is  between  £300  and  £400,  arc  to  be  given 
away.  Indeed  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  I know  of  no  Medical  School  which 
offers  more  prizes  to  hard-working  students. 

Let  mo  say,  then,  to  guardians  and  parents : Give  your  boys  a chance  of  getting 
these  prizes,  but  whether  they  care  about  this  or  not,  remember  they  come  here  to 
study  tho  Art  of  healing— to  be  taught  to  be  good  physicians  and  surgeons,  or  both 
combined  in  a good  general  practitioner.  They  aro  to  come  here  to  study  physic  and 
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surgery,  and  the  subsidiary  arts  and  sciences,  not  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  languages, 
or  of  mathematics,  which  they  ought  to  have  learnt  at  school.  Here  I must  dismiss 
the  subject  of  general  education,  with  one  word  to  those  of  you  who  are  now  com- 
mencing your  medical  studies.  You  may  perhaps  read  other  introductories,  and  find 
recommendations  to  fill  up  your  leisure  time  with  the  study  of  languages,  or  of  some 
branch  of  mathematics,  or  of  what  are  somewhat  absurdly  called  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Some  very  learned  men  seem  to  think  that  students  have  time  for  everything ! I 
myself  think  that  three  or  four  years  is  all  too  short  for  what  you  have  to  learn  of 
your  profession.  To  expect  that  you  should  study  a dozen  other  things  seems  to  me 
unreasonable.  But  at  the  same  time  the  human  mind  likes,  and  will  have,  variety. 
Variety  in  study  has  been  very  justly  termed  the  real  rest  for  the  studious  mind.  And  the 
hardest  worked  student  will  find  relief  by  putting  one  extra  iron  into  the  fire  ! Only 
it  must  not  be  a flat- iron ! It  must  be  something  for  which  you  have  a natural  taste 
or  liking.  If  that  be  for  languages,  it  is  wonderful  what  ten  minutes  a-day  given  to  a 
new  language  will  do  for  you  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so.  I knew  a gentleman  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  learnt  Hebrew,  and  learnt  it  well,  too,  by  just  devoting  ten 
minutes  a day  to  it — whilst  waiting  for  a conveyance  to  his  business.  But  if  you 
have  neither  taste  for,  nor  skill  in  languages,  take  up  something  else — some  branch  of 
mathematics  or  botany,  or  zoology,  or  chemistry,  or  any  Science  or  Art  except  the 
Black  Art ! If  you  thus  divert  your  minds  by  some  pleasing  study,  you  come  back  to 
your  proper  work  all  the  better,  and  all  the  fresher.  One  word  more  as  to  the  prizes 
and  scholarships.  Bemember,  the  very  highest  distinction  you  can  carry  away  with 
you  is  that  you  have  gained  a competent  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  your  Art. 
I do  not  mean  to  launch  into  extravagant  encomiums  of  the  Medical  Art,  or  of  its 
professors.  There  are  good  and  bad  amongst  us,  as  in  all  other  large  bodies  of  men — 
though  I hope  the  good  far  outnumber  the  bad,  and  that  our  black  sheep  are  “ few  and 
far  between.”  The  mottoes  from  Ovid  adopted  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  are,  I think,  simple  truth : — 

“ The  arts  we  practise  are  a boon  to  all.”* 

“ On  us  for  aid  and  succour  all  men  call.”+ 

Nor  is  it  true,  judging  from  the  comfortable  look  of  large  gatherings  of  medical  men, 
that  “ these  arts  avail  their  master  not.”  J Whilst  I warn  you  that  few  must  expect 
to  win  wealth,  in  our  modern  meaning  of  the  term,  from  the  practice  of  physic,  yet  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  with  ordinary  prudence  and  diligence  no  medical  man  who  has 
health  need  starve.  Health  is  indeed  one  of  the  first  essentials  for  those  who  would 
take  charge  of  the  health  of  others.  Let  none  enter  the  profession  who  are  not 
physically  fit  for  hard  work.  If  they  do,  they  will  probably  lay  the  foundation  for 
life-long  misery  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  commence  their  studies.  For  although 
a Sir  Henry  Holland,  or  a few  equally  fortunate,  may  take  a long  annual  holiday,  to 
the  great  majority  of  us,  instead  of  the  learned  leisure  or  long  vacations  of  other  pro- 
fessions, the  eloquent  words  of  Cruvelhier  are  applicable : 

“ The  doctor’s  life  is  a life  of  labour,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  self-denial.  Slaves  and 
serfs  by  your  own  choice,  you  are  fixed  to  one  spot  by  the  strict  demands  of  duty. 
You  belong  to  yourselves  no  longer : you  are  claimed  by  suffering  humanity.  You 
must  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  sweet  leisures — you  may  not  have  a single  day  to 
devote  to  rest,  or  pleasure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  green  fields,  to  the  pxu-suit  of  letters, 
or  to  those  Arts  which  you  cultivated  in  your  youth,  and  of  which  you  are  still 
passionately  fond.  You  come  home  done  to  death  by  fatigue,  and  you  are  called  upon 
to  go  out  again,  and  you-cannot,  you  must  not,  you  dare  not  say  “ to-morrow ! ” The 
doctor’s  slumbers  are  the  only  sleep  which  no  man  hesitates  to  disturb.  He  is  bound 
thus  to  minister  to  others,  for  if  he  refuse,  he  betrays  a sacred  trust. ”§ 

Let  me  beg  of  you,  whilst  students,  to  be  careful  of  your  health.  Bemember  that  no 
stimulants  will  make  up  to  you  for  want  of  sleep.  Do  not  make  the  too  common 
mistake  of  trying  to  read  too  many  hours  in  one  day.  In  sober  truth,  you  cannot 
really  study  so  many  hours  a day,  as  perhaps  you  fancy  you  do.  I hear  men  talk  of 
studying  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  more  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Believe 
me,  it  is,  except  in  most  exceptional  cases,  an  entire  mistake.  There  are  few  average 
men  who  can,  with  advantage,  read  more  than  from  four  to  six  or  eight  hours  a day. 

* “Qua:  prosunt  omnibus  artes.” 
t “ Upiferque  per  orbem  dlcor.” 
t “ Nec  prosunt  domino,”  &c. 

Ovimi  Mttamorph.,  lib.  i.,  v.  521,  524. 

5 Cruvelhier:  Dos  devoirs  et  de  la  Moralitb  du  Mddeein. 
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You  may  hare  the  book  open  before  you.  You  may  even  have  your  eyes  open,  but  the 
minrl  is  wandering,  or  giving  only  a feeble  or  divided  attention  to  the  subject.  Indeed, 
from  one  or  two  hours  a day  for  any  one  branch  of  your  studies,  such  as  Anatomy,  is 
quite  long  enough,  unless  you  are  manipulating  as  well,  as  in  the  laboratory  or  the 
dissecting  room.  Otherwise  it  is  far  better  to  change  the  subject.  And  if  the  head 
aches,  a walk,  a rido,  or  a row,  a bath,  or  a set-to  with  the  gloves,  will  often  freshen 
you  up  for  your  work,  and  you  will  read  all  the  better  for  the  rest.  In  your  first 
winter,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  are  the  chief  subjects  which  demand 
your  attention.  As  regards  Anatomy,  the  Examining  Boards  will  take  care  that  you 
get  at  least  a minimum  of  knowledge  of  this  kind.  I will,  however,  pause  to  say  that 
people  often  think  Anatomy  chiefly  useful  to  the  pure  or  operating  Surgeon.  A great 
mistake,  for  a knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  as  useful  to  the  general  practitioner  and  to  the 
pure  Physician  as  ever  it  can  be  to  the  Operator.  Without  this,  we  shall  constantly  be 
groping  our  way  in  the  dark.  In  the  same  way,  those  who  would  safely  treat  what 
are  sometimes  called  “ Medical  ” cases,  require  to  be  familiar  with  surgery,  lest  they 
should  mistake  Dislocations  or  Fractures  for  Rheumatism  or  Pleurisy  ; or  overlook  a 
strangulated  Hernia  till  it  be  loo  late  to  interfere  with  any  hope  of  saving  life.  On  the 
claims  of  Chemistry  I have  already  spoken.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  scientific 
Physiology  or  rational  Therapeutics.  Let  me  tell  you  that  Therapeutics,  which  has  so 
long  been  the  Cinderella  amongst  the  medical  sciences,  will  very  shortly  take  that  high 
position  to  which  she  is  really  entitled.  Gentlemen,  I know  full  well  that  there  are 
times  and  seasons  when  standing  by  the  bedside  of  disease,  or  accident,  our  duty  is  to 
do  nothing ! to  hold  back  the  rash  hand  that  would  wield  the  knife,  or  proffers  the 
medicated  cup.  I know  that  a “ masterly  inactivity  ’’  is  sometimes  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  the  truest  kindness  to  our  patients.  The  great  Masters  of  Medicine  have  always 
felt  this— they  have  again  aud  again  declined  to  “ meddle  and  to  muddle”  in  the  crisis 
of  being.  But  these  solemn  crises,  these  calls  to  halt  and  to  stay  our  hand,  do  not 
occur  in  all  diseases,  or  at  every  hour  or  moment  of  our  lives.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  modern  French  poets*  has  said  of  our  Art — “ La  Medecine  guerit  quel- 
quefois,  soulage  souvent,  console  toujours  1 ” We  accept  the  definition.  It  came  from 
friendly  lips,  now,  alas ! sealed  in  death.  Let  us  make  it  a reality — let  us  always 
strive  to  relieve,  even  where  we  cannot  cure.  Seldom,  indeed;  is  it  that  we  cannot 
give  some  relief  to  those  who  seek  our  aid.  I tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  however 
interesting  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  what  is  called  “ expectant  medicine,”  may 
be,  which  is  a euphemism  for  doing  nothing,  it  is  a kind  of  treatment  which 
the  good  sense  and  economical  principles  of  the  public  will  never  tolerate  as  long  as 
there  is  a chance  of  anything  better.  No  one  with  any  common  sense  at  all,  no  one 
with  the  instincts  of  humanity,  will  fee  you  to  come  and  fold  your  hands  bjr  the  side  of 
the  bed,  where  all  he  holds  dear  on  earth  is  lying,  merely  to  look  on,  as  upon  some 
interesting  experiment  which  is  free  from  any  fear  of  prosecution  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Men  of  wealth  and  humanity  will  not  fee  you 
to  be  a sort  of  Greek  chorus — merely  to  announce  the  various  incidents  in  the  Drama 
of  Life  and  Death,  or  to  moralise  upon  them  afterwards,  when  those  dear  to  them  are 
the  actors.  The  public  look  to  you  for  cure  when  that  is  possible— for  relief  from  pain, 
and  for  all  the  possible  aid  you  can  render  when  cure  is  impossible.  This  is  a matter 
of  common  honesty — to  do  our  best  to  cure  or  benefit  our  patients.  Which  of  us  would 
long  employ  an  Architect  or  a Solicitor  who  gave  us  nothing  in  return  for  our  con- 
fidence and  our  fees?  Just  as  the  wise  Architect  may  tell  us— “You  can’t  hope  to 
save  this  building,  though,  for  awhile,  like  Temple  Bar,  it  may  be  propped  up,  and 
saved  from  falling  — just  as  the  wise  and  conscientious  lawyer  may  dissuade  us  from 
bringing  an  action,  though  it  might  put  fees  into  his  pocket — so  our  duty  may  often 
be  to  own  that  the  resources  of  our  Art  are  imperfect,  or  that  the  remains  of  natural 
strength  and  the  shattered  constitution  admit  but  of  transient  repairs.  For  this,  if 
true  to  ourselves,  and  our  patients,  the  public  will  respect  us  the  more.  But  the  “ do 
nothing”  system,  which  rests  on  mere  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  our  art,  or  on  indo- 
lence and  timidity  in  their  use,  is  scouted  by  the  common  instincts  ot  humanity.. 
If  once,  as  a body,  we  allowed  it  to  be  said, — “Ye  knew  your  duty,  and  ye  did  it  not! 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Medical  profession.  How  many  a skin  disease  has  been 
declared  constitutional  and  incurable,  which  needed  but  some_  simple  parasiticide  to 
cure  it!  Of  late  jears  how  many  cases  of  Em py tenia  and  pleuritic  effusion  (which,  it 
undetected  and  untreated  must  have  terminated  in  death,)  have  been  cured  by  the 
Aspirator  or  somo  other  method  of  tapping.  And  I hesitate  not  to  say  that  a timely 


Lamartine,  in  liis  “ Geueviijve. 
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bleeding,  and  perhaps  a timely  blister  in  days  gono  by,  saved  many  a life  and  limb  ; 
although  the  baleful  influence  of  fashion  in  Medicine  has  almost  banished  the  former, 
and  threatens  to  banish  the  latter.  The  study  of  Therapeutics  will  doubtless  be  the 
favorite  study  in  future  But  a rational  and  scientific  therapeutics  must  be  founded 
on  correct  diagnosis.  Our  Pathology  too  must  be  so  far  correct  that  we  must  rather 
have  “ vacant  chambers  ” than  some  kinds  of  “ dust.”  The  success  of  Ovariotomy,  the 
puncture  of  solitary  hydatid  cysts,  the  judicious  use  of  Mercury  and  Iodides  in 
Syphilis,  of  the  Bromides  in  neuroses,  of  Quinine  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the 
improved  health  of  our  Army  and  Navy  may  be  pointed  to  as  legitimate  triumphs  of 
modern  Medicine.  We  must  sorrowfully  confess  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

I am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that,  if  not  to  us,  it  will  be  given  to  some  of  you  who  sit 
on  those  benches  to-day  for  the  first  time,  to  throw  light  on  the  obscurity  of  many  a 
disease  of  the  brain  which  now  baffles  the  highest  skill — to  unravel  the  intricate  path- 
ology of  tubercular  and  other  forms  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  of  Cancer  and  Cancroid 
tumours,  and  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the  poisons  of  Zymotic  diseases  whose 
ravages  we  are  now  almost  powerless  to  check.  And  if  we  dare  scarcely  hope  for 
specifics  which  shall  be  as  potent  against  these  as  Sulphur  is  against  Scabies,  or 
Quinine  against  Ague,  we  may  yet  hope  for  some  rational  indications  of  treatment, 
and  methods  of  early  detection,  which  may  enable  us  to  combat  these  dire  diseases 
with  a measure  of  success  which  is  as  yet  anticipated  only  in  our  dreams. 

Before  you,  Gentlemen,  there  lie  a host  of  problems  to  be  solved  which  will  task 
the  highest  powers  of  your  intellect.  Your  only  hope  of  solving  them  lies  in  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  men  who  have  preceded  you. 
You  must  learn  all  that  we  can  teach  you,  and  then,  as  Louis  burnt  all  his  early  note 
books,  so  you,  beginning  where  we  only  left  off,  may  climb  the  Alps  we  only  see 
before  us ; and  may  capture  the  strongholds  which  resisted  the  fierce  fires  of  our 
artillery,  and  forced  us  again  and  again  to  retire  baffled  and  beaten  within  our  lines. 
But  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  achieve  such  grand  results  if  you  waste  the  whole  of 
your  first  year  at  a Medical  School,  as  is  too  often  done  ; still  less  if  a second  or  third 
year  of  idleness  follows  the  first.  Least  of  all  if  you  fall  beneath  the  spells  of  Circe 
or  Bacchus,  and  listen  to  the  Syren  voices  which  would  lure  you  to  destruction.  The 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  rare  form  of  diseases  afforded  by  a great  hospital  like 
this,  will,  if  neglected,  most  certainly  not  recur  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  waste 
a year  or  two  of  their  time.  Let  me  beg  you  to  utilise  these  cases,  to  avail  yourselves 
of  all  and  every  means  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  your  profession.  If  the  difficulties 
of  diagnosis  are  increased  by  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and  by  new  sources 
of  disease  and  accident,  you  have  on  the  other  hand,  instruments  of  precision 
such  as  the  laryngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  thermometer  and  the  like,  which 
our  fathers  either  never  saw,  or  like  us,  had  to  learn  late  in  life.  You  have 
increased  facilities  for  learning.  Books  are  written  to  smooth  the  rugged  paths 
of  learning  as  far  as  it  can  he  done.  I can  answer  for  all  my  colleagues  that 
they  will  not  only  be  willing,  but  glad  to  help  you  in  every  possible  way — or  so 
far  at  least  as  one  man  can  communicate  what  he  knows  to  another.  For  even  our 
best  and  highest  clinical  teaching  cannot,  and  never  will  communicate  what  a man 
must  gain  for  himself — the  faculty  of  “ unconscious  cerebration  ” at  the  bedside  of  a 
patient,  that  logic  of  facts,  that  swift  and  far-reaching  logic  of  the  mind,  which  is  what 
Opie  meant  by  “painting  with  brains,”  and  what  Dr.  John  Brown  has  called  “happy 
guessing,”  in  one  of  his  charming  essays.  If  nature  seems  to  have  given  this  to  some 
rare  and  gifted  spirits  in  their  natal  horn,  it  must,  to  the  majority  of  us,  he  the  outcome 
and  issue  only  of  honest  and  continuous  work.  Every  sense  must  be  trained.  I know 
not  whether  eyes,  fingers  or  ears  require  most  training,  or  which  best  repay  your  toil. 
But  the  fingers  perhaps  are  the  hardest  to  train ; when  trained,  however,  they  will  serve 
you  longer  than  either  eyes  or  ears.  When  the  eyes  are  dim,  when  the  ears  are  deaf, 
the  fingers  will  oftentimes  still  perform  their  duties.  I will  leave  to  the  surgeons  to 
enlarge  upon  the  “ tactus  eruditus,”  but  I cannot  forbear  just  saying  that  if  you  want 
to  be  able  to  diagnose  chest  diseases  and  not  bo  at  the  mercy  of  a common  cold,  you 
must  train  your  touch  to  appreciate  the  resistance  of  the  chest  wall  on  percussion. 
Practice  percussion  on  all  sorts  of  suitable  objects.  And  if  you  would  excel  in  tho 
diagnosis  of  tumours,  teach  your  fingers  to  ho  familiar  with  such  qualities  as  hardness, 
softness,  roughness,  smoothness  and  the  like— with  your  eyes  shut  or  in  the  dark. 
Familiarise  yourselves  with  all  the  manipulations  of  operative  surgery.  The  dissecting! 
room,  and  the  physiological  laboratory,  with  practical  microscopy,  may  and  should  be 
of  vast  sendee  to  you  in  these  respects.  And  do  not  be  satisfied  with  hospital  studies 
only.  Go  back  to  Nature,  and  interrogate  her  again  and  again.  Watch  the  lives  and 
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the  diseases  of  lower  animals.  Listen  to  the  healthy  heart,  and  healthy  lungs  ; learn 
the  appearance  of  the  normal  optic  disc,  and  of  the  larynx  in  health.  For  a few  coppers 
a boy  may  often  be  found  to  serve  as  a “ doctor’s  model,”  on  whom  to  practise  the  use  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  &c.  Be  afraid  of  no  trouble.  Learn  all  you  can  learn 
which  may  have  any  possible  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  your  art,  and  be  afraid  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  idleness  and  inertia.  In  the  noble  words  of  Fairfax’s  Tasso 

“ Not  underneath  sweet  shades  and  fountains  shrill, 

Among  the  nymphs,  the  fairies,  leaves  and  flowers, 

But  on  the  steep,  the  rough  and  craggy  hill 
Of  virtue,  stand  this  bliss,  this  good  of  ours ; 

By  toil  and  travail,  not  by  standing  still 

In  pleasure’s  lap,  we  come  to  honour’s  bowers: 

"Why  will  ye  thus  in  sloth’s  deep  valley  lie  ? 

The  royal  eagles  on  high  mountains  fly.* * * §” 

Time  warns  me  to  be  brief,  the  more  so,  as  I am  not  to  be  the  only  speaker  on  this 
occasion.  Had  I leisure,  I would  dwell  a moment  on  the  good  of  note-taking.  Make 
notes  of  what  you  learn  from  day  to  day.  Only  let  your  notes  be  short,  and  be  sure  to 
index  the  subjects,  or  you  will  have  only  filled  note-books  in  vain.  In  examining 
cases,  especially  in  the  Medical  wards,  do  not  be  too  much  in  a hurry.  I think  if  most 
of  us  were  honestly  to  trace  our  mistakes  to  their  real  sources,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  hurry.  I don’t  mean  merely  a hurried 
examination  of  the  patient,  sick  people  will  not  always  bear,  or  bear  but  ill,  a prolonged 
and  tedious  examination.  I mean  rather  the  hurry  of  those  mental  processes  which  I 
may  call  the  digestion  of  those  facts  or  symptoms  which  go  to  form  your  diagnosis.  I 
have  spoken  of  “happy  guessing,”  but  remember  a guess  is  only  justified  when  it  is 
happy,  and  this  excellent  kind  of  conjecture  is  not  the  fruit  of  careless  haste,  or 
conceited  impatience  of  laborious  processes  of  thought.  Neither  your  teachers  nor  your 
more  advanced  companions  may  always  need  to  follow  out  the  routine  of  a text  book. 
The  expression  of  a face  may  sometimes  be  equal  to  a whole  page  of  symptoms.  But 
it  will  be  safer  for  you  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  to  follow  some  method, 
some  kind  of  routine,  at  least  “ till  the  little  wings  are  stronger”  as  the  Laureate  says. 
In  so  doing,  do  not  forget  as  I said  before  that  a sick  man  may  be  soon  fatigued. 
There  are  cases  of  haemorrhage  and  exhaustion  in  which  a prolonged  examination  may 
even  endanger  or  destroy  life.  But  the  truly  Christian  motto  of  our  hospital  (though 
derived  fi'om  Terence)  which  may  be  broadly  rendered  “ Humane  because  human,”  f 
will,  if  adhered  to,  save  you  from  mistakes  of  this  kind.  When  you  have  gained  your 
diplomas,  the  same  habits  of  diligence,  the  same  love  of  your  art  and  of  your  fellows, 
and  the  skill  you  have  acquired  at  this  hospital,  will  surely,  though  perhaps  slowly, 
conduct  you  to  the  goal  of  success.  I shall  conclude  with  a three-fold  motto. 

“ Trust  yourselves  ! trust  your  fellows  ! 

Trust  in  God ! ” 

Trust  yourselves ! Emerson  truly  says  : “ Every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string ; ” J 
and  the  Italian  Dramatist  Alfieri  has  well  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the  words  : 

“ The  popular  faith 

That  deems  our  breast-plate  to  be  bullet-proof, 

Is  of  all  breast-plates  most  invulnerable.”  § 

In  other  words,  Trust  thyself,  and  others  will  trust  thee!  But  in  your  case  this  trust 


* Tasso’s  II  Goffredo,  Canto  xvit.  61.  I add  tlie  original,  just  to  show  that  it  has  suffered  little  (if 
indeed  it  have  not  gained)  in  the  hands  of  its  translator. 

“ * * * Non  sotto  l’ombra  in  piaggia  molle 
Tra  fonti,  e flor,  tra  Ninfo,  e tra  Sircue  : 

Mn  in  cima  a l’erto,  e faticoso  colic 
De  la  virtu  riposto  e il  nostro  bene. 

Chi  non  gcla,  non  suda,  o non  s’estollo 
Pa  le  vie  del  piacer,  lh  non  perviene. 

Or  vorrai  tu  lungi  da  l’alte  cime 
Giacer,  quasi  tra  valli  augel  sublime  ? ” 

t “ Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a me  allcnum  puto.*‘ — Heautontimoruine-nos,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
t Essay  on  “Self-reliance.” 

§ “ L’opinione  del  volgo 

Che  il  nostro  petto  involnerabile  erode, 

II  nobtro  petto  involuerabil  rende.” 
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can  only  be  founded  upon  knowledge.  The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  who  has  never  seen  a hernia  or  a hydrocele,  or  never  listened  to  a mitral 
murmur,  cannot  trust  himself  when  he  begins  practice — though  ho  may  have  learnt  the 
symptoms  by  rote  from  Barron’s  notes,  or  from  some  popular  and  accurate  text- book. 
If  you  wouid  trust  yourselves,  if  you  would  have  others  trust  you,  you  must  lay  a 
solid  foundation  of  facts  and  experience  here.  You  must  learn  all  you  can — even 
from  our  blunders  as  well  as  from  our  successes. 

Next  I would  say.  Trust  your  fellows ! Trust  the  Age  in  which  you  live,  and 
your  fellow  men.  I do  not  ask  you  for  a blind  credulity.  But  I think  you  may  push 
scepticism  too  far  even  in  medicine.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  Tennyson  sings,  that — 
“ There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds,” 

hut,  mind  you,  it  must  be  honest  doubt,  not  lazy,  lubberly,  loafing,  tap-room  scepti- 
cism, which  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  test  and  try  the  dogma — and  which  objects  to 
believe  because  it  seems  rather  easier  to  deny  than  affirm.  No  is  a shorter  word  by 
one  letter  than  Yes  ! If  I tell  you  that  whilst  morphia  soothes  pain  and  induces 
sleep,  apomorphia  will  induce  emesis,  I don’t  ask  you  to  believe  it  merely  because  I 
or  anyone  else  tells  you  so,  hut  I say  that  you  have  no  logical  right  to  deny  it,  unless 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  test  my  statement.  There  is,  too,  another  sense  in 
which  I would  have  you  trust  your  Age  and  your  contemporaries.  I mean,  instead 
of  blindly  following  the  miserable  fashions  of  the  moment,  give  your  patients  the  best 
advice,  and  the  best  treatment  you  can  find  or  devise  for  them,  no  matter  what  its 
origin  or  its  antiquity.  If  you  thus  give  your  best,*  as  the  good  and  great  of  all  ages 
have  done,  your  reward  is  certain,  if  not  now,  in  the  hereafter. 

Lastly,  “ Have  faith  or  trust  in  God ! ” For  remember,  though  at  times  you  may 
have  the  sweet  satisfaction  sung  by  Tibullus  in  the  words — 

“ Great  praise  to  you,  indeed,  is  justly  due, 

One  life  preserving,  you  have  rescued  two ! ” f 
yet  it  will  again  and  again  be  yours  to  feel  the  impotence  of  human  skill  to  stay  the 
march  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  In  the  battle-field,  in  the  pestilence-stricken  city,  or 
on  “ the  shipless  main,”  you  will  feel  both  the  need  and  the  blessedness  of  relying 
upon  a Wisdom  and  a Power  which  are  superior  to  your  own. 

“ To  man,  in  this  his  trial  state, 

The  privilege  is  given, 

When  tossed  by  tides  of  human  fate, 

To  anchor  fast  on  heaven  ! ” 

And,  believe  me,  the  common  instincts  of  humanity  are  right.  “ Man  must  and  will 
worship,”  and  if  forbidden  to  adore  his  Creator,  he  will  make  an  idol  of  some  frail 
creature — of  some  operatic  goddess  such  as  the  Candeille  of  1793  ; or  his  hatred  of 
anthropomorphism  may  culminate  in  the  cultus  of  some  feminine  divinity  of  more 
virtue,  but  less  beauty,  as  happened  to  one  of  our  modern  Positivists.  Although  we 
have  lately  heard  men — 

“ Talk  gravely  of  th’  Atomic  dance, 

Of  moral  fitness,  fate  and  chance, 

Admire  the  system  of  Lucretius, 

Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  specious, — 

(To  this  his  nonsense  owes  its  merits, 

Like  poisonous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits) — 

* * * and  found  their  reputation 

On  dry,  stale  jokes  about  creation, 

And  prove  by  argument  circuitous 
The  combination  was  fortuitous  ” — % 

yet  already  there  is  a reaction  from  this  negation  of  belief— nowhere  more  than  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  which  paid  so  fearful  a price  in  1790  and  1870  for  its  scepticism 
—and  although  the  members  of  our  profession  often  see  the  mask  torn  off  from  the 
hypocritical  Mawworm  or  Tartuffe,  on  the  other  hand  they  see  again  and  again  the 
sustaining,  purifying  and  elevating  power  of  real  religion.  If  they  see  that  a common 


* “ His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  crave.”— Sonnet  by  the  Laureate, 
t “ Laus  magna  tibi  tribuetur,  in  uno 
Corpore  servato,  restituisse  duos.” 
t Mrs.  H.  More. 
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nature  is  shared  by  saint  and  sinner,  they  learn  also  how  often  crime  is  combined  with 
intellectual  and  physical  feebleness.  Thus  they  learn  how  it  is  possible  for  God  to 
forgive  sins — since  “ HE  knoweth  our  frame  ” — and  they  can  trace,  though  dimly,  yet 
still  more  clearly,  day  by  day,  “the  curves  of  His  encircling  laws”  * even  in  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  death.  In  your  capacity  as  medical  men  you  will  have  to 
listen  to  confessions  which  will  at  times  make  you  almost  despair  of  human  nature. 
In  this  great  city,  many  horrible  crimes  and  cruel  deeds  will  come  under  your  notice. 
In  tbe  words  of  our  greatest  novelist, t you  will  see  men  and  women  “ whose  vices 
and  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One  have  made  them  such  as  they  now  are.  Oh, 
take  the  lesson  home  to  thine  own  heart ! Heaven  made  thee  wiser  than  thy  fellows, 
gave  thee  eyes  to  look  into  the  seqrets  of  nature,  a sagacious  heart,  and  a skilful 
hand.  Let  not  thy  pride  poison  all  these  fair  gifts,  and  make  an  ungodly  Atheist 
of  one  who  might  have  been  a Christian  sage ! ” 


* 0.  W.  Holmes, 
t Sir  Walter  Scott. 


